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A Suggested Definition Of Intelligence* 


HENRY H. GODDARD, PH.D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Alexander Pope said: “Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” But it was a more modern wit with deeper insight who 
reminded us that “if the fools rush in often enough, the path 
becomes safe for the angels.” Indeed that is the origin of many 
a good road. So here goes one more. 

It will not surprise every one to learn that until recently 
psychologists had no “intelligence.” I mean, of course, that 
they had no such topic in their psychological vocabulary. 

Neither James, Titchener, Wundt, McDougall nor any of 
the other leaders, discusses the subject or uses the term, ex- 
cept in the popular sense as a synonym for knowledge. And 
as for a definition, with the exception of Binet, no one attempts 
it until about 1916. Since then several attempts have been 
made, but as yet no one has produced a definition that satisfies. 

As one looks at life he notes the first Axiom: life is expe- 
rience. Experiences are important because they are useful. A 
biologist once wrote “Man is what he eats; and what he does 
with it,”—how he digests and assimilates. Similarly it may 
be said with equal truth “A man’s intelligence depends upon 
his experiences, and what he does with them.” 

A man with good digestion is one thing, but when his di- 
gestion breaks down he is quite another man. 

Nietzsche said: “A strong and well-conditioned man digests 
his experiences (deeds and misdeeds included) just as he di- 


* Read at the 69th Annual Meeting of the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency, Cleveland, Ohio, 1945 and is printed here through the courtesy of the editors 
of the American Journal of Mental Deficiency. 
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gests his meats, even when he has some tough morsels to 
swallow.” 

Millions had seen apples fall to the earth, but not until 
Newton did anyone use the experience to reach the conclusion 
that in proportion to their weight, the earth falls to the apple 
as much as the apple to the earth. 

“All experience is an arch to build upon,” said Henry James. 
Patrick Henry said: “I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the light of experience.” 


It should be noted that experiences are both personal and 
vicarious. It is obvious that the experiences of others, of which 
one becomes cognizant, are often as valuable as one’s own — 
and far more available. 

The child must begin with personal experiences, but with 
the acquisition of language, he profits from the experiences of 
others. It is to the older child, however, who has begun to think 
and reason, that vicarious experience becomes highly import- 
ant. This does not mean that personal experience may be neg- 
lected. Personal experience must always be the interpreter 
of vicarious experience. “The child who does not learn more 
out of school than he learns in school, learns little at school.” 


The part played by vicarious experience must not be min- 
imized. Other things equal, the well-read man is more intelli- 
gent than the illiterate: the socially-minded than the recluse. 


The second Axiom is: Life is a series of problems. That 
admits of no argument. Only a moron does not know that life 
is just one problem after another. 


John’s kite has caught in a tree, how is he to get it? Mary 
has torn her apron. What shall she do? 


Two college professors, driving across the western plains, 
suddenly found themselves progressing only downward, as their 
car sank into the loose sand while the wheels spun without 
traction. Professor A. said: ‘‘We must remove all sand from 
under the car.” Professor B.: ‘That is not necessary. We 
must jack up the car and fill the ruts.” Neither had had great 
experience in touring, but B.’s happened to be more useful in 
this situation. Apparently experience helps solve problems. 
People of little intelligence solve few problems. 


The senile dement stares at the overflowing bath-tub. He 
must have all his problems solved for him. Likewise the feeble- 
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minded. Tim was sawing wood. The stick was round, it rolled 
and threw his saw out of the scarf. This happened a dozen 
times. He could not solve the problem. Clarence was to stay 
with me in the laboratory. He was determined to get out. I 
shut the door and buttoned it. He repeatedly tried the door but 
never touched the button. 


Here is one of a different color! 


I had finished my address and taken my seat, waiting for the 
President to dismiss the students. In his dismissal he said: 
“You see, students, you can always learn; you can learn even 
from an imbecile; (he did not look in my direction, but con- 
tinued) You know we drill for oil here in Texas. Over in the 
next county, they had a well down about 4,000 feet when they 
lost their drill. That is not a serious problem for professional 
well-drillers; but it was late Saturday and they decided to leave 
it there until Monday. When they returned on Monday, they 
discovered that someone thought it would be a fine joke to 
drop a 2 x 4 timber down the hole. That was more serious. 
Their apparatus for grasping a lost drill would not hold on a 
stick of timber. They worked long without success. Then 
they saw “Jake” coming. ‘Jake’? was one of those harmless 
individuals that everybody laughs at and pities—often called 
the town fool. He came shambling up and they told him what 
had happened and in all seriousness said: “Now Jake how are 
we going to get that timber out?” Jake with his silly grin re- 
plied: “Huh-huh—I don’t know how you fellows will do it, but 
I would fill the hole with water and let it float out.” Intelli- 
gence? Hardly. Rather it seems to illustrate a well-known 
fact that experts sometimes try to apply high science without 
success when the problem is so simple that only a simple-mind- 
ed person would think of it. In this case the poor-half wit was 
probably still in the stage where playing with sticks in water 
was the only available solution. 


Intelligence has to do with life; and it has a great deal to 
do with it. David Starr Jordan said: “In human life there is 
no substitute for intelligence.” 


Man’s great problem is survival. He survives by solving 
problems as life presents them. How well he survives, how 
long, and how much he achieves is in direct proportion to the 
completeness with which he solves those problems. 
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The unprotected infant does not survive because he is not 
yet a complete individual. He cannot walk; his legs will not 
support him. He cannot talk and so make known his wants 
and needs. He has no intelligence. 

Evidently we must not think of intelligence as an elemen- 
tary or simple process. It is not a vitamin, nor a hormone; 
an enzyme nor a catalyzer. Rather it seems to be an elaborated 
mental process compounded of simpler mental processs. In 
that case we must ask ourselves what are the elementary proc- 
esses involved? 

We start with the experiences; and they must be remem- 
bered. Without memory there could be no intelligence. 

A highly important element is imagination. One who uses 
his imagination freely is frequently thought of as a man of in- 
telligence. This is partly justified as we shall see; but it is also 
somewhat exaggerated because to the layman the imagination 
is commonly thought of as a special process, unlimited in its 
power. The psychologist, for whom imagination is merely an- 
other name for imaging, knows that it is strictly limited to 
experiences and the compounding of experiences. 

However, the compounding is important. Not only do we, 
in imagination, recall the image of things sensed, but we re- 
call processes, movements, and activities. The child learns 
early to put one block upon another and to image two objects 
together that perhaps have never been together. But when 
later he learns that he can combine a process and an object that 
have never been together, it is a great day. He comes home 
from school and says that he has seen a dog as big as an ele-) 
phant, or he saw a house fly away. 

In former times, many a child who told such stories was 
severely punished for telling lies. But a better day has dawned 
and most parents are happy when they see the budding imagi- 
nation. 

It is a simple process based on simple experiences. The 
child has seen birds fly and he has seen houses. He simply 
combines the two and he sees houses fly—in imagination. He 
has seen things grow big and now in imagination he sees a dog 
that has grown to be as big as an elephant. Once he has learned 
the combination, it is a fascinating game; and of course there 
is no limit. The inventor uses the same process, only limiting 
it to useful combinations. Given the experiences with the idea 
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of combining, and vicarious experiences may be multiplied in- 
definitely. 


It is but a short step to reasoning. Indeed perhaps reason- 
ing itself is little more than the combining process just de- 
scribed. Darius Green said: “If birds can fly, why can’t I?” 
and then he concluded he could, and proceeded to do it. 


In all this, you have not failed to note that thought is in- 
volved. Whence arises the time-old mystery. What is thought? 
What do we do when we think? So far as anyone can see, we 
do nothing. We know that there is complicated activity in the 
brain and nervous system; but of that activity we are wholly 
unconscious. 


What seems to happen when we are thinking, is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Psychologists often use the expression, 
“stimulus and response,’ which only means that when we are 
stimulated we respond. It is one of the fundamental facts of 
all living organisms. The resporses are sometimes conscious 
and sometimes unconscious. When one takes food into the 
mouth he has a consciousness which we call taste; but when 
the food passes into the stomach and the process of digestion 
begins, there is normally no consciousness. 


As we all know, the human organism has about twelve bil- 
lion nerve cells; each one a complete electric battery. What 
most people do not know, is that every one of these batteries 
that has its receiving end in the skin—or other sense organ— 
sends its current directly to a muscle. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the stimulus leads to a response just as surely as press- 
ing the button rings the door bell. Such a response is called a 
reflex, an impulse, or an automatic action. The point to be 
noted is that whichever term is applicable, the action is simple, 
direct, without intelligence and mostly, if not quite, without 
consciousness. There is no thought in that kind of action. It 
is the kind of action that characterizes most of the lower an- 
imals. Moreover, a large proportion of human activity is of 
the same kind. But mankind’s great achievement is that he is 
not limited to reflex, impulsive or automatic action. He can in- 
hibit the response; he can refrain from acting on the impulse; 
and when he does, the glory of man appears. He becomes con- 
scious. He thinks. Paschal said: “Man is a reed, the weakest 
in nature; but he is a thinking reed.” 
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When the stimulus is applied, the energy of the battery is 
released. But if it is not allowed to go to its most natural goal, 
the muscle, it finds another path. The path is a group of cells 
that have been previously activated by an experience. Their 
activation now brings to mind that former experience. Usually 
it will be found to be connected in some way with the present 
situation. For example: 


I find myself locked out of my house. The door that does 
not open when I lift the latch is the stimulus. The response 
would be the activity of muscles that would mean the break- 
ing down of the door. That impulse I inhibit. What do I do 
next. I do nothing. I wait. Memories come to me. (We usu- 
ally call them ideas.) I recall that a side door is frequently 
left unlocked. Movement toward that door is inhibited by the 
memory that I locked it before leaving the house. Again I wait. 
Many ideas come; but none that solve the problem. Finally I 
accept the unpleasant idea that I must break into the house. 
On that new basis, I finally recall the image of a window so lo- 
cated that by breaking a small pane of glass, I can reach in 
and unlock a door. Upon that idea, I act, and my problem is 
solved. I have done some thinking. I might have done more. 
Had I waited long enough, I might have recalled that within 
a few feet of the original door, was a key carefully hidden for 
use in just such an emergency. 


What we do when we think, is first: Refuse to act upon the 
impulse. Second: Wait and give our nervous system time to 
adjust and bring into consciousness a series of past experiences 
some of which may solve our problem. 


Here we must not forget habit an important factor in the 
mental complex that means intelligent action. We remember 
that impulse is the natural action: the simplest and the one that 
will inevitably occur unless something interferes to block it. 
Only by early and strenuous effort is the habit of thinking es- 
tablished. 


So true is this that William James said: ‘Man rarely 
thinks.” And then he added: “Most men become old fogies 
by the time they are 25 years of age.” By that time they have 
acquired enough responses to the every day situations, to be 
able to get along without thinking. 
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It should be noted also that if the thinking habit is not 
established, the impulsive tendency is strengthened by every 
repetition. 


The intelligent man learns to check his impulses and to 
hold everything until he can think what action is wise. 


Binet was right: thinking, reasoning and judgment are not 
intelligence. They are, however, potent factors in arriving at 
intelligent action. 


We of this age are justly proud of our achievements in 
many fields of endeavor. Every one of these wondrous achieve- 
ments was based on experiences brought to mind by memory, 
compounded by imagination, and elaborated by thought, rea- 
son and judgment, thus conditioning intelligence. 


Well did Cervantes call experience “the universal mother 
of science.” It has been said that experiment is the mother of 
science. But experiment is controlled experience. 


It will be asked: “Is not intelligence inherited?” 


Much unnecessary argument has been wasted on this topic. 
Such is the genius of our language that it is allowable to say 
that intelligence is inherited. It is a common figure of speech. 
We say we inherit mannerisms, attitudes, intelligence, wisdom. 
Strictly speaking we do not inherit any of them. We inherit a 
brain, the organ of intelligence. Dr. Conklin is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads are.” 
By inheritance, brains may be good, average, or poor. As is 
the brain, so is its functioning. 


We have now seen that intelligence is necessary for the 
solution of problems; it is based on experiences, both personal 
and vicarious. Memory makes the experiences available. Im- 
agination, thought, reason and judgment combine them into an 
endless supply of vicarious experiences — provided we have 
learned to inhibit our natural tendency to act upon impulse 
and provided also that we have acquired the habit of thinking. 
Without thought there is no power of reviewing our experiences 
and selecting the one that fits the situation. In that case our 
problem remains unsolved. We have not availed ourselves of 
our assets and our liabilities have driven us into bankruptcy. 


If the foregoing analysis is sound, we have the premises 
for the conclusion, a definition of intelligence. 
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We have seen that the only facts involved are experience. 
All the rest of the elements are familiar processes. Experi- 
ences, therefore, are the raw material. The mental activi- 
ties are the “processing methods” by which the experiences be- 
come useful for the great work of life—the solving of problems. 


Experiences are useful only as they are available. If an 
experience is forgotten, it is not available and does not con- 
tribute to one’s intelligence. 


If one’s imagining power has not been developed, he can- 
not combine his experiences. 


If he has not given thought to his experiences, applied rea- 
son and judgment, they are not available for the solution of 
the larger problems. He suffers from intellectual indigestion. 


Our conclusion would seem to be somewhat as follows: 


What we mean by intelligence is THE DEGREE OF AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF ONE’S EXPERIENCES FOR THE SOLUTION OF HIS IMMEDIATE 
PROBLEMS AND THE ANTICIPATION OF FUTURE ONES. 


If this definition seems to put too much emphasis on avail- 
ability, we must remember that in human affairs, availability is 
crucial. If necessities are not available, there is no existence. 
He who plans without considering availability, talks nonsense. 


The Library of Congress contains some six million books. 
These books contain enough facts and experiences to solve the 
problems of the world—one would think. How many problems 
they actually do solve depends largely upon their availability. 
Placed at random on the shelves they would be almost totally 
unavailable. Carefully classified they are easily available. As 
a matter of fact the Government spends many thousands of dol- 
lars annually to keep them available. 


The definition harmonizes well with our habits of thought 
and speech. For example: “The anticipation of future prob- 
lems” is a common measure of intelligence. To say that a man 
has no foresight is to say that he is not as intelligent as he 
might be. To say that they do not profit by experience is a 
common characterization of the poverty-stricken and shiftless 
classes. 


Doubtless some slight verbal changes may be desirable; 
or a more felicitous phrase may occur to some one; but in the 
main it would seem that the definition is fairly descriptive of 
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what we mean by the term. And it is quite clearly an accurate 
statement of what the mental tests measure. 

INTELLIGENCE IS THE DEGREE OF AVAILABILITY OF ONE’S EX- 
PERIENCES FOR THE SOLUTION OF HIS PRESENT PROBLEMS AND 
THE ANTICIPATION OF FUTURE ONES. 





MY DWELLING* 


Some folks would live in the valley, 
While others for heights contend, 
But if I may choose my dwelling 
Let me live in the heart of a friend. 


You may have your costly manors, 
Where servants for hire attend; 
Just give me a snug, warm corner 
In the heart of a tried, true friend. 


And when I come to the river, 
At my earthly journey’s end, 

I’ll just wave goodbye, since I cannot die, 
While I live in the heart of a friend. 


MARY LOUISE LEONARD 


BITTERSWEET 


It matters not how bitter are the dregs that I must sup, 
Nor yet how oft my slender goblet be refilled .. . 

If to my trembling lips He holds the cup 

The last drop will be nectar, God distilled. 


MARY LOUISE LEONARD 


+ These beautiful poems written by Mary Louise Leonard are printed in her mem- 
ory. She was a devoted member of the Training School Staff, who passed away in 
—s — The poems were received through the courtesy of her aged Mother 
an ather. 
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Club Meeting Tonight! 


When we speak of recreation and play for leisure time in 
a school such as the Training School, we must remember that 
we are planning a recreational program for mentally deficient 
children of all ages, girls* and boys, with physical ages from 
five to sixty and with mental ages from pre-kindergarten to 
dull-normal, many of whom are established in play activities 
as well as other phases of institutional living; others are new 
and must be absorbed as soon as possible. Success in develop- 
ing and carrying out such a program depends upon ones abil- 
ity to fit the program to the child and to keep play on the men- 
tal level of each child or group of children. 


There have been frequent surveys and lists made of the 
cottage hobbies of the children, one rather exhaustive one, 
“Recreational Facilities and Activities of the Training School’ 
by Mr. J. Thomas McIntire, was published in the January and 
February, 1937, issues of the Training School Bulletin. At that 
time we, ourselves, were surprised at the number of clear cut 
extra-recreational and leisure time activities we were sponsor- 
ing. Similar projects, plus many others are still in existence. 
It is true that to many mentally defective children undirected 
play means no play at all, however, there are numberless hob- 
bies and original games and sports that spring up like mush- 
rooms in the backyards or on the playfields. (Some of the 
most original and fascinating of these may be found among 
the mongolian children who seldom are able to follow directed 
play.) The educational department is the center for the most 
important events such as, entertainments, big parties, moving 
pictures and directed play through the physical educational 
classes. 


An important thing to remember in connection with leisure 
time programs is seasonal changes. Out-of-door interests seem 
to appear year after year wherever boys are. On a sunny breezy 
March day the sky is full of kites and muddy walks or play- 


*In this article we shall deal only with the boys’ clubs. Work of the Boy Scouts 
will be published later.—Ed. 
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fields mean that marble games will be in progress before the 
day is over. Ball games, swimming, gardens, camp, summer 
holidays and picnics come in swift succession. But, when the 
days are growing a bit crisp and evening closes in as soon as 
supper is over, the children will have long evenings and week- 
ends in the cottages. This is the time for more organized ac- 
tivities and the constant breaking of routine. 


Clubs have proved of great value for the winter months, 
for all boys like “to belong.” At the present time we have six 
clubs with a membership of 147 and the Boy Scout Troop, Num- 
ber 39 with 55 members, who attend one meeting each week. 
There are seven cottages from which this membership is made, 
no club is drawn from any one cottage which we believe is an 
advantage. These boys go out of the cottage and mingle with 
boys from other cottages and with sponsors with whom they 
are not constantly associated. 


Perhaps a little background of the plan may be of interest. 
Almost from the beginning of the School there have been clubs 
in existence, one has become the nucleus of others. One of the 
older clubs was made up of forty or more boys, their chief joy 
was in fishing trips and hugh picnics attended by Professor 
Johnstone, Mr. Nash, Mr. Hetzell and others. The fish they 
caught made good “talk”’ for all winter. 


Our present club plan was started in 1925 with a carefully 
worked out system (which I believe is most important). First, 
a good clubroom was selected and made attractive with neces- 
sary equipment. Then nine of our most dependable boys were 
chosen by the Executive Staff, with three sponsors and the 
Superintendent as ex-oflicio. Regulations and by-laws were made 
and much interest by the entire School expressed. The boys 
were made self-directing as far as possible, always with spon- 
sors for emergencies. Ways and means were found for earn- 
ing funds for additional equipment which was added from time 
to time, a good pool table and chairs, a radio and piano and 
a small library of good books. In all of this the boys had had 
an opportunity to help. Each boy wore a specially designed 


pin. 


This club, now our Senior Club, has always set a standard 
and had a steadying influence over the junior clubs. Three of 
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the original nine boys and one sponsor are left. No set pro- 
gram has ever been followed with this group, they do whatever 
may please them at the time. They bring their games and hob- 
bies, write letters, do puzzles, play pool and have tournaments 
of various kinds, sing, visit with each other and their sponsor, 
while others enjoy rocking chairs where they may watch the 
activities. They have a business meeting once each month and 
it is quite remarkable how well they have learned to handle 
simple matters of business concerning the running of their club. 


A few years ago it seemed that other clubs were needed. 
Now we have two more clubrooms and have added five more 
clubs and a Scout Troop. Some are project clubs, others social, 
one is a well-run workshop, another a waiter boys’ club, where 
the boys with their sponsor work out plans and projects for 
bettering their understanding of dining room service, followed 
by a good time. 

Some of the younger, less-experienced, boys need more 
leadership but are always satisfied and happy. I have never 
believed that the entertainment or programs in these clubs 
should be too intensive but the boys should be encouraged to 
learn to entertain themselves and others and to find relaxation 
and self-control in the clubrooms. Roughhouse games should 
not be played but a real pride in the condition of the clubrooms 
should be maintained. 


Our club members look forward to the big round-up held 
in Garrison Hall when they disband for the summer. This is 
a formal meeting with a program and many boys who have 
never been interested in sharing in a program are very glad 
to do their part in representing their own club. They must 
help in entertaining their guests and in serving refreshments. 


An interesting study of membership has recently been 
made. The original membership of the newer clubs was chosen 
by the boys’ supervisor and a sponsor knowing the boys well 
and the likelihood of congenial companionship without refer- 
ence at first to their mental or social ages. But, when the 
groups were well-established we found that there were mental 
ages ranging from five to dull-normal and regardless of their 
chronological ages, which were from 14 to 70 years, the men- 
tal ages of the boys had fallen naturally in each club within 
practically a three year mental bracket. 

HELEN HILL 
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State Crippled Children Commission* 


CEREBRAL PALSY DIVISION 


Since New Jersey was the first state to institute a special 
program for cerebral palsy, the development through the past 
ten years has been in many ways experimental; many changes 
have been necessary in the program as time has passed. A 
number of other states have used the New Jersey plan as a 
basis of their own; variations have been largely based on local 
economic and geographic factors. 


During the fiscal year, a continuous survey has been main- 
tained in order to keep current the files on the number of cases 
of cerebral palsy in the state, the treatment they are receiv- 
ing and the additional services required on the basis of data 
accumulated. During the ten years since the inception of the 
Cerebral Palsy Program in the state, an attempt has been made 
to evaluate the problem in terms of present day needs, keep- 
ing the following aims in view: to maintain continuous survey 
throughout the state, so that information will be current on 
the nature and extent of the problem; to organize personnel 
and physical facilities for medical examination of patients; to 
establish and maintain treatment units adequate to provide 
the services required by the patients; to classify patients on 
the basis of diagnosis and recommendation for proper place- 
ment with respect to treatment facilities. 


The work of the Division has been organized so that there 
are three main aspects of its functioning: administrative, clinic 
and post-clinic procedure and consultation service. The ad- 
ministrative includes not only the numerous details involved 
in solving the problems of the cerebral palsy cases in the state, 
but also passing on information to professional people in other 
states and countries who wish to learn from the pioneering 
work that has been done in New Jersey. This additional work 
has involved correspondence and cqgnferences. Visitors have 
come to observe and discuss the problems from Boards of Ed- 
ucation, Hospitals, student bodies in nearby universities. There 
have been visitors from the Federal Government, from Ken- 


* We have received this interesting Annual Report from Mrs. Gertrude Buch, Act- 
ing Director of the Cerebral Palsy Division of the or Crip Rpled § cameree Commission. 
This report is of special interest since the first clinic in New Jersey for the treat- 
ment for cerebral palsy was established at the Training School at Vineland. 
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tucky, Oklahoma, Virginia, California, Texas, New York, 
Hawaii and London. In addition, professional military person- 
nel situated nearby have attended clinics and consulted with 
the professional staff. 

Planning a clinic where examinations are held involves in- 
vestigations of facilities available near the greatest load at 
the time the clinic is to be held; preparing to have equipment 
at the proper place; notifying professional personnel who are 
to be present; deciding what patients shall attend and ascer- 
taining whether or not transportation facilities will be avail- 
able; it is also necessary to make certain that any care the pa- 
tient may need enroute to and from the clinic will be available. 

After the clinic, all data is incorporated into a concise case 
history. This report, which includes the diagnosis and recom- 
mendation by the physician, is passed on to the Nursing Divi- 
sion for interpretation and action. 

The consultation service is rendered to schools, agencies 
and families upon request from the Nursing Division. The 
problem of proper braces is a frequent one. The cost, proper 
fitting and adjustment of braces must be given constant at- 
tention. In addition to this, advice must be given concerning 
standard and improvised equipment and training techniques 
which are to be used in the care of the child. 

A Nurse Physical Therapist was sent to Children’s Reha- 
bilitation Institute on a stipend granted to her by the Crippled 
Children Commission through Federal funds, in the spring of 
1946. Another Cerebral Palsy Technician, formerly in the em- 
ploy of the Crippled Children Commission, was re-engaged. 
Out-Patient Treatment Units were opened in Trenton and Eliz- 
abeth, all equipment specified and ordered to fulfill the special 
Cerebral Palsy needs. Surveys and preliminary plans were 
made to open similar Units in Camden and Bergen Counties, 
upon availability of adequate physical facilities and qualified 
personnel. 

There is an upsurge of public interest in the problem of 
Cerebral Palsy at this time, and insistent demand for an ade- 
quate Program to meet it. It is the earnest intention of this 
department to face this problem in its entirety and to make 
the State of New Jersey outstanding in its care of the Cere- 
bral Palsied children. 


An interesting report of the location of clinics and record of the work being 
done has been prepared and may be obtained by writing to the Cerebral Palsy Divi- 
sion of the State Crippled Children Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


One Sunday I went to Philadelphia by myself. Friends met me at 
the bus terminal and then we went to the Adelphia Hotel where we stayed. 
We went to see some shows, did some shopping and went to art galleries. 
I came back to the School on Wednesday. I had a fine time while I was 
away.—. S. 

The waiter boys had a party which was given by some of the em- 
ployees. The party started at 6:30 and lasted until 9 o’clock and every- 
one had a very pleasant time all evening. We enjoyed movies shown by 
Mr. Holden and were served very good refreshments. Several guests at- 
tended and I think they had a good time too.—A. P. 


Mr. Renne has attended several different agricultural meetings this 
winter. Besides gaining a great deal of interesting information, he has 
had a lot of fun. He especially enjoyed the F. F. A. meeting in Trenton. 

My housemother took me downtown for my birthday treat. We at- 
tended the movies, shopped and had our dinner. I liked the trip very 
much.—M. D. 


I have many interesting books which I enjoy reading—some have 
been gifts. Different books that I especially like to read over and over, 
I want to keep, but several of my books I have given to Mr. Davies to 
put in a library so that other boys who would like to read them may 
do so.—B. L. 


Winter weather arrived early in February with snow and ice and 
almost zero temperature. Sleds flew every which way, from morning till 
night—-before school and afterwards—-and the most fun of all was when 
Mr. Renne pulled us with the tractor. It didn’t take us long to get our 
ice skates out, either. 


All the boys in our Scout Troop, Number 39, went to Vineland High 
School last week to attend a get-to-gether of all Scouts in the Vineland 
District. There were about 400 at the meeting. We had one truck and 
six cars to take us to the School and Mr. Nash, Mr. Deacon, Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Holden, Mr. Renne, Mr. Frietag and Mr. Wallace went with us. We 
listened to three speakers, one man, a lawyer, who spoke to us had been 
chosen by General MacArthur to arrange for the first trial of Japanese 
soldiers. Then we saw movies about sledding and winter sports. All 
the Scouts enjoyed the refreshments—-most everybody had more than one 
hamburger, too! We closed our meeting by singing our “Eats” song and 
“Scout Days.”—J. H. 


We have had 31 advancements in our Scout Troop. Ten from ten- 
derfoot to Second Class, ten from Second Class to First Class, eleven 
from First Class to Star Scout and there have been sixty Merit Badges 
given out. On Wednesday, at the Junior Boys’ Party in Garrison Hall, 
the Scouts were guests. For our part in the program we gave the Scout 
Law, the Scout Oath, had some recitations and Mr. Deacon spoke on the 
history of Scout.ng.—H. 

On Friday night the DeMott boys had an especially good time at their 
“Anniversary Party.” It was Mr. and Mrs. Holden’s 30th Wedding An- 
niversary. We had good eats and for desert there were two kinds of 
pie, raisin and peach. Miss Meiser ate supper with us and Mr. Deacon 
visited for awhile.—DeMott Cottage. 

I have been very happy this winter—first, my mother came to see 
me, Daddy couldn’t come with her because he was ill but a few weeks 
later he was well enough to come and he and mother visited me together. 
They have just returned from China and I had not seen them for seven 
years.—C. DeP. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheets.—Editor. 
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The girls have enjoyed Valentine Parties very much. There were 
pretty decorations, good refreshments and Mrs. Peterson showed movies. 


My father and mother surprised me and came to see me on my birth- 
day. They took me down town and bought gifts for me. Some of the 
girls trimmed the cottage dayroom with valentine decorations because 
my birthday is so near Valentine’s Day. We had a nice party in the eve- 
ning.—A. M. 


Saint Valentine came to Cattell A on Friday the 14th and brought 
valentines for everybody. Rubin, the Master of Ceremonies, had a head- 
dress all made of valentines which was very unique and very pretty. 
Then all of the children came marching into the playroom where the 
tables were laid with all kinds of valentine decorations. It is amazing 
how these supper parties spring up here and there and how many good 
friends are involved in collecting and arranging these treats. They had 
tomato juice in their pretty colored glasses which their housemother has 
collected for them and then a nice platter, and last but not least—you 
could never guess—lemon pie for dessert and nice candies and nuts. 


When I am honored by being invited to one of these parties, I al- 
ways regret so many other people cannot be there and see what a party 
at Cattell A really is—the genuine joy, the good manners of these boys 
and their music and dancing and their own original little play features. 
There are always a few guests to make it a party. This time, Miss 
Meiser, Mrs. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Lieberman and Miss Hill came. 


The other evening, the girls had a big party in Garrison Hall. These 
parties are real affairs in the institution, for most of us realize when we 
give a party for over a hundred, that it really is a party! It is a lovely 
sight to see all our girls in their pretty dresses and their party manners. 
A program is planned by the school staff and much thought is given to 
it in order that all of the girls may get pleasure and take some active 
part. There is music and singing and dancing and many games. such 
as handicap games in which there is a lot of action. One of the things 
that I especially enjoyed was the spirit in which our older girls con- 
tribute to the happiness of the little girls and the less active girls at 
these parties. There were several guests, among them Dr. Barbeaux from 
Montreal who happened to be at the institution at that time. Mr. Nash 
soon had him working in the handicap races. On the whole the evening 
was a happy one in which much pleasure was given to a great number 
of girls. Of course, there were refreshments, too. 


It is nice to drop into one of our school classes and see the interest- 
ing work that goes on among our children. No matter where you go 
you find something new and interesting. It may be an action song in 
the kindergarten class, or they may be making a pie in domestic science, 
or having an interesting lesson in English, or a lovely piece of work in 
the manual training, or perhaps, we are printing in the print shop, these 
are only a few of the classes we may visit. 
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